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THE   TIMES   HI8TOEY   OF   THE   WAR.
ments of armies must depend in the last resort on the means of obtaining food. All great commanders, whether of the ancient or the modern world, knew it for a basic truth even while they attempted to evade the issue. Darius, who in the pre-Christian era dispatched an army of 700,000 men across the Bosphorus, allowed them to go starving to court defeat. Xerxes was a wiser general; he knew that the great army, said to number two and a quarter millions of men, which he sent into Greece, and which took seven days and nights to cross the bridge of boats bxiilt by Egyptian and Phcenecian engineers across the Hellespont, must depend for victory upon the ability to feed it. The provisioning of this force, the largest army of ancient times, accomplished by the accumulation of enormous reserves, was a stupendous task, the difficulty of which was accentuated owing to the fact, recorded by Herodotus, that with camp followers the number would be swelled to about six millions of people.
All the teachings of history have mado it plain th*xt the successful commander of armies must also be a commissariat expert. The experience of the Thirty Years War impressed the lesson on Custavus Adolphus; Frederick the Great sacrificed the mobility of his armies rather than allow hunger to thin their ranks; Napoleon learnt the bitter truth that hunger is a foe more to be feared than steel during the retreat with a starving army from Moscow ;
the need for food imposed severe restricr.ions on the operations of Wellington in the Peninsula
Misled by Spanish assurances as to the supply of provisions, {Sir Arthur Wellealoy crossed the frontier from Portugal into Spain lacking any adequate means of transport and without magazines. The failure of Spanish contract ors, and the open hostility of the people of the country to their English allies, brought the British army to the verge of starvation. Halt' a pound of wheat in the grain daily, and twice a week a few ounces of flour with H quarter of a pound of goat's flesh formed the sole subsistence of officers and men. This meagre ^4iro Wils indeed only obtained with diOicuIty, and its distribution was often attended by unseemly behaviour, ft was found necessary in the end for the British army to retire into Portugal, where the command of the sea made it possible to feed the army from home sonnies of supply, and to furnish us well tho moans of subsistence for the population of tho territory in which war was being waged.
Wellington was but following old practice in moving his army nearer tho coast. Historians have indicated that wherever possible invading armies marched parallel with tho sea in order to have the support of their fleets for food transport.
Tho Turkish army was probably tho first to estimate the allowance of the soldier's daily ration, and to Napoleon should perhaps bo
A  HURRIED  DINNER.